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Secularism—“Myth” 


AS not the time come to clarify our thinking 

about “secularism” or to stop using the word 
altogether? It is likely to be used a good deal at 
Evanston, but there is little reason to hope that the 
ambiguity in which it is involved will be removed. 
Continued debate over secularism, of the sort that 
has been going on in this country in recent years, 
seems to this writer, largely a waste of time and 
sometimes a breeder of unnecessary hostility. 


The latest noteworthy contribution to the discus- 
sion is Professor Aubrey’s little book, Secularism A 
Myth. (The Ayer Lectures for 1953. New York. 
Harper & Bros. 1954.) It is an illuminating exposi- 
tion of the subject defined by its sub-title, “Spiritual 
Values in Secular Culture.”’ To anyone who regards 
the current criticism of secularism as a disparage- 
ment of the secular as such, this book should bring 
a much-needed corrective. The author deprecates 
“the proposed dissociation of the church from cul- 
ture.” If any critic of secularism is really driving in 
that direction, this warning is, of course, in order. 

Moreover, Mr. Aubrey has recorded important 
insights concerning the relation of Christianity to 
the culture, quite apart from the thesis presented in 
his laconic three-word title. Can anyone question the 
assertion that Christianity has been significantly and 
constructively influenced by secular forces, or that 
secular movements have embodied spiritual values 
for which Christianity cannot claim credit? These 
facts should be freely recognized. It would be diffi- 
cult to put a more pregnant observation in a few 
words than is contained in the following sentence: 
“The whole history of the Christian movement ex- 
hibits an alternation between periods of what may be 
called diastole, when Christianity reaches out into 
culture to absorb elements which it may use for the 
enrichment of its own life and thought, and periods 
of systole when the church draws into itself in a 
contractive movement which tries to exclude cul- 
tural forces so as to recover its own uniqueness.” 

Now, all this tells something important about 
Christianity and about culture, but does it really 
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throw light on the problem of secularism as that 
term is currently used by persons who have been 
discriminating enough to give it a distinctive mean- 
ing? Mr. Aubrey lists a considerable number of 
terms—most of them ending in “ism’—with which 
secularism has been identified, and he rightly con- 
siders the result a sorry confusion. But if secularism 
be taken to mean humanism, naturalism, nationalism, 
atheism and what not, why not drop the word secu- 
larism and use such relatively precise terms to ex- 
press what one has in mind? 

The current literature of the subject, however, 
indicates a much more precise meaning that is absent 
from Mr. Aubrey’s list. Indeed, Mr. Aubrey him- 
self, gives us the authentic clue when he says that 
“secularism” is the modern equivalent for the older 
theological usage, “the world.” In other words 
secularism denotes “worldliness” as that word was 
once used to characterize a life lived apart from the 
religious sanctions to which the person in question 
gave lip service. More precisely put, the word secu- 
larism, thus used, denotes the non-relevance of reli- 
gious sanctions to secular matters. The idea is ex- 
pressed with great force by Will Herberg in his 
chapter in Catholicism in America, to which he and 
Reinhold Niebuhr contributed by invitation of the 
editors of The Commonweal. “It may seem strange,” 
says Herberg, “to charge such doughty champions 
of religion as American Catholics with secularism, 
but what is secularism but the outlook in which re- 
ligion is separated from life and relegated to a 
purely private status, peripheral to the vital areas of 
economics, politics, and culture which are held to 
have autonomous non-religious foundations? What 
is secularism, in short, but the conviction that ‘busi- 
ness is business,’ the affair of the business man, 
just as ‘religion’ is the affair of the priest?” ( Protes- 
tant illustrations come to mind just as readily.) He 
points this up by reference to the familiar attitude 
that “resents papal encyclicals on labor and industry 
as an intrusion of religion into a sphere where it 
does not properly belong.” (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1954.) 











That is the bull’s eye! Is the church facing any 
greater foe today than the organized resistance of 
avowedly religious people to the application of reli- 
gious sanctions to the handling of their secular af- 
fairs? If secularism is not a good word for it, let us 
choose another one. But since it fits so well the 
drive to limit the relevance of religion to a private 
sphere and to rob it of its public and social character, 
many of us are disposed to use it. In the sense here 
given it, it is no myth! The opposition to secularism, 
so defined, is, of course, anything but a disparage- 
ment of the secular. Rather, it is an attempt to 
“redeem” the secular by raising it to the level of 
religious vocation. And this, needless to say, has no 
remote connection with ecclesiastical control. 

If this use of the term secularism is justified, it 
is important to divest it of the mass of ambiguous 
connotation of which Mr. Aubrey and other writers 





complain. Most inept of all uses of the word, it 
would seem, is that which identifies it with Com- 
munism. For Communism is a kind of faith—a 
secular religion, so to speak—which affirms its total 
relevance: it subordinates the entire culture to its 
authority. Secularism, as the word has been defined 
above, is the extreme opposite of totalitarianism. For 
total relevance of the prevailing faith, it substitutes 
non-relevance of any faith to the conduct of secular 
affairs. Secularism, in this sense, is typically prac- 
ticed, not by deniers of religion, but by those who 
adhere to it without social vision and “follow afar 
off.” 

There is no law governing our use of words, and 
in this case there is obviously no consensus. But 
would it not be helpful to the process of communica- 


tion if we would make up our minds ? 
FE. J. 


“The Responsible Society” at Evanston 


JOHN C. BENNETT 


(y". of the sections of the Evanston Assembly 
will deal with the subject of The Responsible 
Society. This phrase will be used a great deal in all 
that is said about Evanston and this article is in- 
tended to prepare readers for its use. The phrase 
was first used in ecumenical circles in the prepara- 
tion for the Amsterdam Assembly. It was chosen 
deliberately as a phrase which had not yet become 
a slogan or a familiar label and which could be given 
fresh meaning. It was chosen instead of the more 
common phrase “free society” because it is less one- 
sided in its reference. It was chosen instead of the 
word “democracy” because that word has an ambigu- 
ous history owing to the contrast between continental 
and Anglo-Saxon ways of using the word, and owing 
to its use today on both sides of the iron curtain. 
The effort has been made for nearly ten years to put 
such content into the idea of the responsible society 
that it may become the expression of the hopes and 
aspirations of Christians in many countries who are 
concerned about both freedom and justice. 

The Amsterdam Assembly in the report of its 
third section provided a concise definition of a re- 
sponsible society in the following words: “A respon- 
sible society is one where freedom is the freedom 
of men who acknowledge responsibility to justice 
and public order, and where those who hold political 
authority or economic power are responsible for its 
exercise to God and the people whose welfare is 


affected by it.” There is no startlingly novel thought 
there but the balance of the definition is highly im- 
portant in the midst of contemporary conflicts and 
controversies. It is both an economic and a political 
concept. It is strongly reciprocal in the sense that 
the citizen is responsible to the state and the com- 
munity, and all who exercise authority and power 
are responsible to God and the people. Responsibility 
to God alone can be used as a rationalization of 
arbitrary power by those who claim to have a mo- 
nopoly on the understanding of God’s will. Respon- 
sibility to the people alone under some conditions 
can develop into the tyranny of the majority. 

The predecessor of this section of the Evanston 
Assembly was the section of the Amsterdam Assem- 
bly which dealt with “the Church and the disorder 
of society,” the section which produced a report 
which is remembered because of some paragraphs 
about Communism and Capitalism that seemed to 
many Americans to put both on the same level and 
to attack both equally. That was never the intention 
of that report but it did attack at the same time what 
it called the ideologies of both Communism and 
laissez faire Capitalism. It defined those ideologies 
in terms of two false promises as follows: “Com- 
munist ideology puts the emphasis upon economic 
justice, and promises that freedom will come auto- 
matically after the completion of the revolution. 
Capitalism puts the emphasis upon freedom, and 
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promises that justice will follow as a by-product of 
free-enterprise ; that, too, is an ideology which has 
been proved false.” Those sentences are literally true 
but they were widely misunderstood. They apply 
only to the ideologies and not to the performances of 
either Communism or Capitalism. I think that the 
chief misunderstanding in this country came from 
the simple fact that Americans think of Capitalism 
as a way of organizing economic life, as a rapidly 
changing combination of economic institutions and 
not as an idea. They forget that it ever had a dis- 
tinctive ideology, except for the libertarians of Chris- 
tian Economics who are now reviving the doctrine 
of economic freedom in such extreme terms that 
they reject almost the whole development of the 
economic activities of government. I raise this old 
issue because many Americans will approach Evan- 
ston with a misunderstanding of Amsterdam still 
in mind. They raise the question now as to whether 
Evanston will say anything different from what they 
believed to be the message of Amsterdam. 

I have no doubt that if the word, “Capitalism,” 
is used at Evanston at all there will be misunder- 
standing and it is well to discount this in advance. 
The word in this country points to a highly success- 
ful economic system which has proved that it can 
be modified in the interests of justice against all the 
predictions of those who have been influenced by 
Marxism. But in most other countries Capitalism 
is a bad symbol. In Europe it suggests economic 
exploitation, a doctrinaire individualism and a mid- 
dle class form of materialism. In Asia it suggests 
imperialism above everything else. It is to be hoped 
that anything Evanston says will be stated in such 
a way as to avoid sheer misunderstanding at this 
point. 

Between Amsterdam and Evanston there has been 
a most significant development of thought in Europe 
which will make it easier to show that there is no 
intention of setting up socialism as the Christian 
economic system. There is among European social- 
ists less confidence in socialism as a total system, 
more interest in emphasizing the dangers to freedom 
when there is a union of political and economic 
power, more willingness to encourage sectors of free 
enterprise in the economy. In an interim report writ- 
ten last summer dy a group which has been preparing 
for the discussion of the responsible society at Evan- 
ston, there is the following striking sentence : ‘‘Many 
socialists in Western Europe now realize the impor- 
tance of the private sector of the economy and the 
necessity for the energetic, enterprising and expert 
business man, a3 well as being aware of the need for 
state action to be decentralized, dispersed and adapt- 
able.” This sentence is in line with the report as a 
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whole and it represents what may well be a new 
factor in ecumenical discussion. Those who have 
been convinced socialists are moving toward a new 
position which may differ only in emphasis from 
those in this country in both political parties who 
accept the major changes that have taken place in 
our own economy in the past half century. 

Evanston will differ from Amsterdam in the extent 
to which the delegates from Asia are prepared to 
make their full contribution to this discussion. A 
year ago there was at Lucknow, India, a very impor- 
tant ecumenical study conference which discussed 
the problems of a responsible society in the context 
of the situation in Asia. We can expect to have more 
guidance from Evanston than has come from any 
previous ecumenical conference which has been held 
in the West concerning the problems of land tenure, 
of the development of rural community life, of the 
industrialization of countries which are at present 
technically underdeveloped. And we can expect con- 
siderable emphasis on the problem of developing free 
political institutions in countries which have recently 
gained their independence. The problems of inter- 
national relations as such will be discussed by another 
section but it will be the responsibility of this section 
to deal with the ways in which the economies of 
the industrialized countries can be related most help- 
fully to the economies of the nations of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. We can expect the utmost frank- 
ness from those who come from free countries which 
take for granted the need for social revolution. 

There is no space to develop it but I want to 
emphasize the expectation that Evanston is likely to 
put more stress on political issues than Amsterdam 
did. It is likely to go further in defining the political 
content of the idea of a responsible society. I am 
not speaking here about American partisan politics 
but about the problems of political structure in new 
nations which are seeking to find alternatives to 
totalitarianism, and in old nations which are search- 
ing for forms of political organization which will 
enable the state to play its necessary part in helping 
to preserve economic stability without destroying 
economic initiative and cultural and spiritual free- 
dom in the community. Americans will doubtlessly 
hear from others a great deal about McCarthyism 
and threats to freedom in western countries but it 
is to be expected that the Americans at Evanston 
themselves will show full awareness of the problems 
involved, for the Churches in this country have a 
good record on this issue. 

Most of the issues of the cold war will be discussed 
in the section on international affairs but this section 
will become very much aware of the problems of 
Christians who live under Communist governments. 
We cannot predict how much these will be discussed 








or in what context. It is important to remember 
that there are differences in the attitudes of Chris- 
tians in the various iron curtain countries, for exam- 
ple between the East Germans and the Hungarians. 
It is to be hoped that both points of view which are 
real responses by churches and Christians to totali- 
tarian conditions will be well represented. Only so 
can this be a World Council meeting. 

In evaluating the results of Evanston there are two 
considerations which should always be kept in mind. 
The first is that there is significance in the fact that 
a certain position has come to have wide ecumenical 
acceptance even if it may add nothing new to the 
thought of a particular segment of the Church or 
to that of various individual thinkers. We are in the 
early stages of a process which has enabled Chris- 
tians in different denominations and in different cul- 
tures to think together against a common _ back- 
ground. The cold war has, as between particular 
churches and countries, set back this development in 
a very tragic manner but it has not destroyed the 
results of the past few decades of ecumenical work 
wherever there is any chance at all for free discus- 
sion of issues. 

The second and more urgent consideration is to 
recognize that this kind of discussion between Chris- 
tians who come from contrasting cultural back- 
grounds and contrasting national experiences will at 
times come to the Christians in any one country in 
the form of sharp criticisms of familiar assumptions. 
Because of the existing international situation and 
because of the present position of the United States 
in the world, Americans are likely to feel the full 
force of this criticism. Even the most casual things 
that are said by Christians who live in countries 
which are going through a social revolution or coun- 
tries tempted by neutralism may seem directed 
against the United States. Even judgments made 
by those who are closest to us, Canadians and Brit- 


FOR FURTHER READING SEE... 


ish and Dutch and Scandanavians, will often reflect 
a very different orientation toward the controversial 
issues about which so many Americans feel strongly 
and often think rigidly. 

We had a foretaste recently of what is likely to 
happen when the press summarized the report of 
the advisory committee of theologians on the Chris- 
tian hope. The headline in the New York Times was 
“Churches Assail Democrat Flaws.” Out of a 
fifty page document devoted to a very comprehensive 
theological discussion, a few paragraphs which were 
partly critical of “democratic humanism” furnished 
the headline and they were made to sound as though 
this very representative committee of theologians 
was viewing the present struggle in the world with 
a “plague on both your houses” attitude. This was 
done in all innocence by as fair a journal as there 
is in the world. 


In the discussion of the responsible society by a 
Church assembly it is inevitable that many things 
will be said which, if taken out of context, will sug- 
gest this same critical attitude toward institutions 
which we highly prize. No Christian statement by 
American churches themselves can be one of self- 
congratulation. At their best our Churches have 
criticized many aspects of our own life. What 
Evanston says may have a sharper edge to it because 
there will go into it the experience of many Chris- 
tians who have had a less favorable experience of 
western institutions and policies and attitudes and 
who can see valid points even in the Communist 
criticisms of our world which make no sense to us. 
The leaders of the American Churches will have a 
continuing responsibility to explain and to explain 
why a World Council cannot be an echo of Amer- 
ican convictions, why Christians in other countries 
see the world so differently from ourselves, why any 
responsible Christian message must include elements 
of judgment upon our own way of life. 








“Social Questions—The Responsible Society in a World Perspective” 


An Ecumenical Survey prepared under the auspices of the World Council of Churches 


This Survey is a part of the volume, The Christian Hope and the Task of the Churches (Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1954, $5.00), which has been compiled as background material for the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches to be held at Evanston this August. The survey on social questions and the 
responsible society “attempts to do three things: (1) to give a general picture of the werld situation in 
which the churches have been living over the past few years, (2) to describe the social problems which have 
faced the churches in specific regions and countries, and (3) to report on the varying attitudes and activities 
of the churches in relation to these problems. A final section attempts to draw from these reviews some con- 


clusions regarding the task of the churches today.” —from page 2 of the Introduction to the Survey. 
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A Churchman’s Reflections on the 
Contemporary Frontier’ 


JOHN A. MACKAY 


HESE reflections I make as a private Christian, 

whe has tried to look at the life of man today 
in the light of God, as that light has come to him 
through Jesus Christ, the Christian Scriptures, and 
the heritage of his Church. The reflections are: 

(1) Jt should never be forgotten that the present 
revolutionary era was born before the influence of 
Communism began to be felt in the world at large. 

The Twentieth Century revolt of the masses began 
in Mexico in 1910, seven years before the Russian 
Revolution under Lenin. There is in history an 
inexorable principle of judgment, ordained by God 
himself, which wreaks ultimate vengeance upon all 
those who violate the second commandment of the 
Law proclaimed by Jesus Christ in confirmation of 
the ancient Hebrew statute: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” The presence and operation 
of divine judgment in the present revolutionary 
situation in some parts of Asia and Latin America 
is being almost totally ignored as a crucial element 
in the contemporary political scene. 

(2) The emergence of the inquisition pattern in 
the procedures of some Congressional investigations 
is a doleful fact. So, also, is the sinister figure of 
the salaried informer who, in his role of professional 
accuser, can smear men’s characters and wreck their 
careers, while he himself remains faceless, name- 
less, and immune. 

It is clearly time that the Senate Subcommittee to 
Investigate the Violation of Civil Rights, the only 
body which has constitutional authority to cross- 
examine these informers, should now begin to func- 
tion. It has a large task ahead of it. 

(3) To regard a person as guilty of disloyalty 
because at one time he happened to support a cause 
in which he thoroughly believed, but in which, un- 
known to him, Communists also were interested, or 
became interested at a later time, is a violation of 
all the canons of human reason, American justice, 
and Christian faith. 

Some Christian Churchmen and many of their 
fellow citizens have been accused of having sup- 
ported so-called communist-front petitions, causes, 
or organizations. I happen to be one of those 
Churchmen, Having carefully reviewed all the 


* This article constitutes the closing part of Dr. Mackay’s 
lecture on the subject, “New Frontiers in the Life of the 
Church.” The address in its entirety will appear as an article, 
towards the latter part of July, in Theology Today, of 
which Dr. Mackay is editor-in-chief, 
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charges made against me and examined the objects 
for which my support was solicited and given, I 
am not ashamed of any support I ever gave at the 
time when I gave it, nor yet of the spirit and 
reasons which led me to give it. I stand ready, 
humbly but firmly, if such would serve any useful 
purpose, to stand before any tribunal, civil, con- 
gressional or ecclesiastical, and explain and justify 
my stand in each particular instance. 


Let me give a concrete illustration. Exception 
has been taken, for example, to my stand on the 
Spanish question. In the late ’thirties I sponsored 
three causes relating to the Spanish Republic. My 
deep interest in Republican Spain and my indebted- 
ness to Spain’s culture and love of her people, made 
it a sacred privilege for me to help meet the medical 
and other needs of Spanish refugees from Fascist 
tyranny. Some of these were fellow Protestants 
known and dear to me. I know whereof I speak. 
Forty years of intimate contact with Spain and 
Spanish America give me some authority. The 
Spanish Republic was a democratically constituted 
regime. It was controlled by liberals and not by 
Communists. The great democracies refused to 
supply the Republic with the arms it needed in its 
struggle against the Franco rebellion which was 
incited by the Spanish religious hierarchy and pro- 
moted by Hitler and Mussolini. To these arms the 
Republic was entitled under international law. The 
fact that it did not receive them will be remembered 
as one of the darkest betrayals in modern history and 
one of the chief sources of subsequent complica- 
tions in European and world politics. 


(4) The prevailing negativism in our country 
can seriously imperil our national future and steril- 
ize our contribution to the welfare of mankind. 

Why is it that the people who sow fears and dis- 
sensions in our country never tell us what, in their 
view, it means to be true Americans, above all to 
be true men? It is part of our tradition to face life 
and its problems with positive and constructive ideas. 
Let us have a crusade for positive Americanism. In 
doing so, however, let us remember this. The found- 
ers of this Nation became great Americans because 
their supreme concern was to be true men. 

(5) Righteousness, that is right relations between 
God and man and between man and man, is in the 
Christian religion and in human experience a more 
basic concept than security. 








There is an unfortunate trend which utterly 
violates the Christian outlook upon human sin and 


virtue. It consists in the tendency to regard our 
own attitudes as essentially blameless and the atti- 
tudes of those from whom we differ as unquali- 
fiedly evil. At the same time we do not try to under- 
stand sufficiently what led those who oppose us to 
act as they did or to be what they are. Nor do we 
reflect that God Almighty has never dealt with men 
upon the exclusive basis of pure law. God, in his 
dealings with sinful human beings, has sought to 
change their attitudes by many other methods than 
the exercise of sheer force. We dare not, of course, 
become shallow sentimentalists or foolish Utopians. 
At the same time, we would do well to ask ourselves 
when and how and in what circumstances an appeal 
to the best that is in people, an awareness that a 
nation as a result of propaganda can become collec- 
tively insane, a disposition towards love and forgive- 
ness which are so central in the Christian religion, 
might, with propriety, be employed in the relief of 
international tensions. 

(6) Both Fascism and Communism are secular 
religions. 

They are religions, because they put certain finite 
absolutes in the place of God, while they give to their 
false gods the unswerving allegiance which belongs 
to God alone. Such are the gods of race, of nation, 
or of class, or of some abstract principle alleged to 
exist in the universe or in human history. Because 
of their essentially religious character, these totali- 
tarian systems cannot be adequately dealt with by 
purely police measures or by military might. Force 
most decidedly has its place in confronting the 
menace they pose. On the other hand, these demonic 





forms of human loyalty can be decisively dealt with 
only when they are confronted with truer ideas 
than they possess, by a purer crusading faith, and 
by the elimination of those conditions out of which 
they were born and whose perpetuation contributes 
so much to their success. 


(7) There is serious danger, unless we take pre- 
cautions, that our national history might break away 
from the epic quality that has characterized it hither- 
to and take on suddenly a dramatic character which 
is alien to our tradition. 


Dramatic history is determined not by loyalty to 
great principles but by devotion to potent personali- 
ties. The history of the United States thus far has 
been the constant unfolding of principles brought 
to these shores by the Pilgrim Fathers. These prin- 
ciples weathered successfully the fierce struggles 
caused by the American Revolution and the Civil 
War. The history of Latin American countries has 
been, with very few exceptions, essentially dramatic 
in character. Today, alas, principles are less influen- 
tial in our country than they once were, while demo- 
gogic personalities are more powerful than they 
should ever be allowed to become. 


With these reflections I bring to a close this dis- 
cussion. It has ranged all the way from the resur- 
gence of the Church in our time, through a survey of 
its several new frontiers to the frontier where it now 
stands. Today the problem of beyondness on the 
frontier of progress and the problem of conflict on 
the frontier of embattledness become one in the life 
of the Church, in the life of the nation, and in the 
life of the individual citizen. We can begin to march 
again only when we take issue with portents that 
haunt the highway. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Nehru Would Restrict 
Foreign Missionaries 


India (EPS)—Prime Minister Nehru told the Lower 
House of Parliament that the Government is not in fa- 
vor of increasing the number of missionaries in that 
country. 

The Prime Minister’s comments were in reply to 
criticisms that foreign missionaries, especially Ameri- 
cans, were allowed to conduct activities in the Uttar 
Pradesh state on the Indo-Tibetan border. The claim 
was made that some of the missions owned extensive 
farm lands beyond the forbidden “inner line.” This 
“inner line” is the farthest limit prescribed by the Ut- 
tar Pradesh Government beyond which no foreigner is 
allowed to go without permission from the authorities. 

While Mr. Nehru referred primarily to missionary 
activity in border areas, he said that in other areas lo- 
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cal problems also were made difficult “by the presence 
of an excessive number of missionaries.” The Govern- 
ment regards this question as a political problem and 
not a religious one, Mr. Nehru said. He declared that 
Christianity is a respected religion in India and the 
good work of missionaries in public health and educa- 
tion is appreciated in the country. The unrestricted en- 
trance of foreigners, however, he said, might create po- 
litical problems for the future. 

The Southern Asia Committee of the Division of 
Foreign Missions of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in a statement issued by Rev. Rus- 
sell Stevenson, Executive Secretary, said that Christian 
foreign mission groups must not “give way to a mood 
of desperation, but should demonstrate patience and un- 
derstanding” in their dealings with the Indian Govern- 
ment concerning the obtaining of visas for missionaries 
to that country. 
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Citing the successful efforts of many denominational 
mission boards in obtaining visas for their missionaries, 
the statement points out that a “total of 4,683 foreign 
missionaries are at work in India. Out of this total only 
a comparative few have been denied visas. And it ap- 
pears that difficulties arise not in the central government 
but at the local levels. 

“Although the constitution of this new democratic re- 
public guarantees all religious groups the right freely 
to ‘profess, practice and propagate’ their faith, we need 
to recognize that India is subject to the same stresses 
and strains that affect us all today, in both the East and 
West. The leaders of India face the immediate need of 
stabilizing the central government, of welding together 
in a common loyalty the various segments of the popu- 
lation, and of building for a strong and secure future. . . 
There is, in many quarters, a prevailing mood of na- 
tionalism that is strongly religious in character. Some 
groups regard the work of the missionaries as a threat 
to the heritage and culture of Hinduism and therefore a 
threat to India herself. Also, there are Communists in 
India who never cease to foment strife and dissatisfac- 
tion. They try to bring under suspicion all foreigners 
who come from non-Communist countries. 

“.. When difficulties do arise we must entrust to the 
leaders of the Christian community in India the main 
responsibility for whatever action is possible. The Indi- 
an National Christian Council is doing its utmost to 
preserve for Indian Christians and foreign missionaries 
their full rights as stated in the Indian Constitution.” 


W.C.C. General Secretary 
Calls for “Fighting Churches” 


New York (EPS)—“There is need in the world for 
more fighting churches,” Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, 
told a press conference at the United Nations Thurs- 
day, June 17. The conference was set up by UNESCO 
to introduce Dr. Visser ’t Hooft’s book on The Ecumen- 
ical Movement and the Racial Problem, which has been 
published by UNESCO as one of a series on “The Race 
Question and Modern Thought.” Also in the series are 
The Catholic Church and the Race Question by the 
Rev. Yves M. J. Conger, O.P., and Jewish Thought as 
a Factor in Civilization (in preparation) by Prof. Leon 
Roth. 

“The story of the churches in regard to race is not a 
success story,” said Dr. Visser ’t Hooft. “Yet, although 
the individual churches have not always practiced racial 
understanding, in many instances where racial discrimi- 
nation has become an issue, history shows that it is the 
churches and sometimes only the churches which have 
made a strong witness against such injustice. Usually 
the lead in such matters, in the Church as elsewhere, 
comes through a creative minority, but in many notable 
instances, thank God, those leaders have been able to get 
the whole Church behind them. 


“Tt is far from right,” Dr. Visser ’t Hooft continued, 
“to talk as if all progress in this difficult area of racial 
understanding has been made in areas outside and in- 
dependent of the Church.” He pointed out that perhaps 
the Church’s great contribution toward the permanent 
satisfactory solution of the problem lay in the Church 
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itself having become more world-minded. Through mis- 
sions, he explained, we have learned the basic lesson 
that the Church is not the exclusive property of any one 
race or nation, but that it belongs to the Lord of the 
Church. 

“The ecumenical movement,” he said, “has made a 
very real contribution in this field, by its insistence on 
the fact that each member church — specifically the 
churches of Asia and Africa—contribute to the enrich- 
ment of the life of the Church as a whole.” “In the Ecu- 
menical movement,” Dr. Visser ’t Hooft continued, 
“there is no racial problem, but we hope that we do not 
so far forget our differences that we are no longer aware 
of, and grateful for, each one’s contribution.” 

Referring to the discussions of race which will take 
place at the forthcoming Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft cited the many dif- 
fering attitudes held by various member churches, and 
expressed the hope that the World Council would be 
able to keep the various members participating in one 
discussion, rather than having any individual member 
withdraw from such discussion, to go off to develop its 
own ideas in isolation. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft paid tribute to UNESCO, and to 
the motivation of building racial understanding, which 
the churches and UNESCO hold in common. 


Korea’s Oldest Christian College 
Reopens Its Doors in Seoul 

Korea—Union Christian College has reopened in 
Seoul after being closed for 17 years. Ceremonies 
marking the occasion were held in Yong Nak Presby- 
terian Church, the school’s temporary quarters. Founded 
in 1906 at Pyongyang, now the capital of North Korea, 
it was the first college ever established in Korea. The 
Japanese, who annexed Korea in 1910, forced the school 
to close down in 1937 in a dispute over Shinto shrines. 

Dr. H. N. Park, President of the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, presided at the ceremonies. Others 
present were Dr. Han Kyung Chik, president of the 
College, vice-moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Korea and pastor of Yong Nak 
church; the Korean Vice-Minister of Education; and 
the Mayor of Seoul. Dr. Han said that more than 1,700 
students had applied for admission to its two schools— 
liberal arts and law and economics—but that only 200 
of them could be accommodated. 


Bilheimer Honored 

The Rev. Robert Sperry Bilheimer, Executive Secre- 
tary for the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston, Ill., was awarded the Doctor of 
Divinity degree on June 10 at the ninety-sixth com- 
mencement exercises of Chicago Theological Seminary. 
In recommending the Rev. Bilheimer for the degree, 
President McGiffert said: “Yours is a mind broad 
enough to touch the horizons of the Christian world, 
inclusive enough to embrace all kinds and conditions 
of churches, deep enough to penetrate into basic issues 
of Christian thinking in our day. Many look to you in 
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gratitude as with your busy and persistent helpfulness 
and guidance they seek the union of the churches of 
Christ, their Lord and yours.” Dr. Bilheimer is a gradu- 
ate of Yale University in the class of 1939, and received 
his B.D. degree from Yale Divinity School in 1945. He 
also received an honorary Doctor of Divinity degree 
from Butler University at their 1954 commencement. 
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Ecumenical Institute 


A “once-in-a-lifetime” opportunity is offered to the 
average American church member to meet and to discuss 
mutual concerns with some of the world’s leading Chris- 
tian spokesmen at the Chicago Ecumenical Institute to 
be held at six Chicago-area seminaries for two one-week 
periods immediately preceding the Evanston Assembly 
(August 2-7 and August 9-14). 


Some of the faculty of this Institute are ministers; 
others are teachers, missionaries, editors, or ecclesias- 
tical statesmen. Some are laymen engaged in politics or 
business. All are Christians who have come to grips 
with the very real problems of our day, and they will 
seek to interpret the meaning of the Gospel in practical 
terms. There will be a different faculty at each of the 
seminaries for each one-week period. The daily schedule 
on each campus calls for three lectures each morning, 
a panel discussion or question period each afternoon, 
and a lecture and worship at night. On the final Friday 
night of each week all groups will join in a common 
service of worship at the Chicago Temple in the Loop. 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, will preach the first Friday 
and Reinhold von Thadden, head of the German 
“Kirchentag” or laymen’s movement, will lead the wor- 
ship the second Friday. 


The courses and seminars to be offered will include 
such relevant topics as Christian Ethics, Christianity 
and Culture, the Work of the Church, Bible, Theology, 
Missions, Church History, and many more. Discussion 
of these topics will be led by such distinguished Chris- 
tian leaders as Martin Niemoller of Germany; L. John 
Edwards, S. L. Greenslade, H. H. Farmer, and Daniel 
T. Jenkins of England; Hendrik Kraemer and H. van 
der Linde of the Netherlands; Eivind Berggrav of Nor- 
way; Adolph Keller of Switzerland; and Lesslie New- 
bigin and M. M. Thomas of India. 


The participating seminaries which will house the 
sessions are Bethany Biblical Seminary, Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary, Evangelical Theological Seminary, 
the Federation of Theological Schools of the University 
of Chicago, Garrett Biblical Institute and Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary, and McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary. The registration fee is $7.50, and 
room and board at any of the seminaries is $20 per 
week. 


Laymen and ministers who wish to attend the Insti- 
tute should apply to the Chicago Ecumenical Institute, 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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